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A NEW DESIGN FOR A SANITARY PAIL. 

By Victob O. Heiseb, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service, Chief Quarantine Officer and 
Director of Health for the Philippine Islands. 

The need of a more satisfactory method for the collection of 
human excreta in places where modern sanitary plumbing i3 not 
available is often keenly felt, especially when it is necessary to 
supply it at a cost that is within the means of the ordinary house- 
holder, as well as within the means of the average municipality as 
regards the expense of collection and transportation to a suitable 
disposal point. As our knowledge increases it is becoming more and 
more apparent that human excrement is intimately associated with 
the spread of diseases, especially such diseases as typhoid fever, 
hookworm disease, summer diarrhea of children, dysentery, and 
others, so that to protect excreta from flies and insects, as well as to 
obviate odors, is a prime requisite. 

In the past, boxes which inclosed the pails have been frequently 
used; but these were often found to be unsatisfactory because the 
wood became impregnated with odors and, owing to the constant 
dampness, there was a tendency to rotting of the wood, all of which 
gave rise to very disagreeable and persistent smells. Others have 
advocated the use of screened outhouses in which receptacles could 
be placed, but the screens are very likely to become useless through 
deterioration, and cracks and crevices which admit flies almost 
inevitably appear in such buildings. 

The new design has many advantages not found in other methods, 
and at the same time it meets the needs of economy, as well as over- 
comes the objections which have been mentioned. The pail, of which 
a drawing follows, has already been used very successfully in the 
Philippine Islands. The details of its construction are shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

The frame is made preferably of hard wood and consists of four 
posts, set into a well-mortised frame. The posts are made of such 
height that, when the seat is placed upon them, an ordinary 5-gallon 
kerosene can may be slipped into the side of the frame and be close 
enough to the bottom of the seat to prevent the entrance of flies. 
The post at the back of the frame comes through so that it may serve 
as a handle by which the closet may be moved from place to place 
and it also serves the purpose of making the lid self-closing. The can 
rests upon two cross strips, by which the close fit of the top of the can 
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to the underside of the seat can be readily secured by either planing 
down the cross pieces when the can fits too tight or replacing them 
with thicker ones when it fits too loose. By this simple expedient 
the fit of the can need not be dependent upon absolutely accurate 
workmanship on the frame. The hole in the seat is cut diagonally 
because it makes the use of the closet more comfortable as the feet 
can be put back. The hole is covered with a hinged seat, which is 
made self-closing by the projection which is put on the post which 
comes through the seat. The entire woodwork is sandpapered and 
then well varnished. 

The closet has the advantage of being entirely open, which fact 
secures good ventilation and leaves no opportunity for the collection 
of dirt and retention of disagreeable odors which are so common in the 
boxlike designs heretofore used. The entire frame can be readily 
cleansed. It is light, easily moved about, and where there is nothing 
better available can be used as a commode for a sick room. 

On account of the light weight of the can, as compared to the 
wooden pail, it is a much more simple matter to provide for an in- 
expensive daily collection system. The ordinary cart is admirably 
adapted for this service and can haul many more cans than it could 
pails, so that the cost can be kept down to a point which makes it 
possible to use a suitably located central pit or other means of cen- 
tral disposal. An ordinary night-soil pail costs from $3 to $5, while 
a kerosene can may be obtained generally at a cost of not to exceed 
10 cents. This makes it practicable to use a new container frequently. 
A wooden pail also has the disadvantage of retaining and giving off 
odors, which a can has not. 

The cans should be collected every night and replaced with clean 
ones. The can as soon as it is removed from the frame should be im- 
mediately covered with a cover of the type shown in the plate. 

The closet also has the advantage of being complete in itself. From 
a sanitary standpoint it is safe to use it anywhere; in an outhouse, 
barn, or any place not objectionable from an aesthetic standpoint. 



